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Some Persian References to Zoroaster and his Religion.— By 
Dr. Abbaham Yohannan and Professor A. Y. Williams 
Jackson, of Columbia University, New York City. 

Since the appearance of Jackson's Zoroaster the Prophet, in 
1899, some additional material for Muhammadan sources has 
been published or become accessible so as to supplement the 
material collected in Appendix VI, pp. 280-286 of that volume. 
See, for example, the addenda in Gray's review, Archiv fur 
Religionswissenschaft 4. 361-362; Stackelberg, Bemerkungen 
zur Persischen Sagengeschichte, in WZKM. 12. 231-234 (Dei- 
Berg Sabalan) ; and Jackson, "Some Additional Data on 
Zoroaster," in Orientalische Studien Theodor JVoldeke gewid- 
met, pp. 1031-1038. Several Persian selections also from the 
interesting texts edited by Salemann, "Melanges Asiatiques," 
in the Bidletin de U ' Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. 
Petersbourg 9. 417-594, will be found translated by Yohannan 
in the forthcoming Spiegel Memorial Yolume, to be published 
by the Parsi Panchayat in Bombay. 

The purpose of the present paper is to make accessible in 
English, with illustrative notes, another selection from the Per- 
sian texts edited by Salemann in the work already referred to. 

This Persian treatise, entitled Shear -i Akallm -i Sab'ah, or 
"Sketches of Seven Countries," was written about A.D. 1400, 
(see Salemann, Mel. Asiat., p. 493, and cf. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, p. 53), and contains a legend which ascribes the 
heavy snows in winter around Ardabil and Mount Savalan to 
the working of a curse uttered long ago by Zoroaster, whose 
prophetic mission and teaching are described. The author men- 
tions in succession the regions of - Azarbaijan, Armenia, Kurdis- 
tan, Western Rum (i. e. Turkey) and Mughan in Mazandaran, 
and speaks of Azarbaijan as Zoroaster's native place, describ- 
ing, moreover, his wanderings from that province to Khorasan 
and Balkh, where his teachings were ultimately accepted. For 
the text see Salemann [Mel. Asiat., pp. 496-501); the transla- 
tion is as follows : 
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" Zaradusht the Sage (^Xj^. Hakim) was from Azarbaijan. 
He acquired the sciences (*,Jle 'ulum) in Antioch of Rum, and 
knew astronomy well (,»«,^ ^JLe Him -i nujum), and he was 
for some time in attendance ( f »- 5 ^Lo mulazim) upon Jonas the 

Prophet, may peace be upon him. 1 When Zaradusht beheld 
the manner (lit. order) of prophecy and the guidance of the 
people by Jonas, he was pleased with it, and an aspiration to be 
a prophet arose in him. He returned then and came back to 
Azarbaijan and lived for fifteen years on Mount Sabaiau, 2 a very 
famous mountain, and compiled the Zand u Pazand and entered 
upon his mission (lit. began his calling). 

"At first he came to Ardabil and extended his invitation to the 
people there, but they did not accept it, and he called down a 
malediction upon them and spake: 'May God send disaster (^Ls 
bald) upon your town so that ye all perish!' Then he 
departed thence. And some days afterwards it began to snow 
and be cold. . The snow continued for three days and nights 
without cessation, so that the houses were full of snow, and all 
the people perished from the cold. 3 

"From Ardabil he turned his face towards Khorasan, but 
found that it was not a favourable place for him to expound his 
doctrine. He went later as far as Balkh, and there they 
accepted his call." The king in those days was Lohrasp, 6 and 
into Lohrasp's presence he came, and invited him to the faith. 

And some say that he (Zoroaster) came down (jool t>»vi farud 

1 This reference to Jonas is worth noting ; we have allusions elsewhere 
to Zoroaster's having been the disciple of Jeremiah or even of Ezra ; 
see Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 30, 38. 

2 Written ^^Liu* Sayalan in the text. We have allusions elsewhere 
to Sabalan, Savalan, or Sayalan as a holy mountain in connection with 
Zoroastrianism ; see Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 195, and Persia Past and 
Present, pp. 53, 54, 61, and Stackelberg, WZKM. 12. 231-234. 

3 On the extreme cold in the region of Ardabil and Savalan, see Jack- 
son, Persia Past and Present, pp. 53-54. 

4 The r61e played by Balkh in connection with Zoroaster's ministry is 
discussed in Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 60, 208-219. 

5 Ordinarily the following section of the story is told by other writers, 
not of Lohrasp but of his son Vishtasp, who was Zoroaster's patron. 
See more correctly, Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 62-64. 
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drnad) from the front of Lohrasp's roof, 1 and Lohrasp said, 
' Who art thou ? ' He replied, ' I am a prophet, and am 
come from the presence of God in order to invite you to God.' 
Lohrasp demanded some miracles from him, and one of them 
was this: He had a matchless hoi'se, and hoth its fore legs and 
hind legs had gone into its body, and the horse was cramped 
and fell down. (Lohrasp) said, 'Make the horse well.' He 
(Zardusht) made signs four times over (lit. towards) the horse. 2 
The horse became well and got up, and Lohrasp accepted the 
religion of Zardusht and promulgated it (lit. gave it fame), and 
Gushtasp 3 and Isfandiar and Bahman, all gave their sanction to 
the religion of Zardusht. And the country of Iran and a part 
of Turan and Hindustan and Arabia accepted his religion.' 

"He then -presented (to them) the Zand u PSzand, and 
enjoined upon them five things as obligatory: husbandry, 
benevolence, truthfulness, harmlessness, loyalty to the king 
(,Ji*ujj jy*»<^. Khusrau parasti).* He enjoined upon them to 

pray three times a day, at sunrise, noonday, and sunset, mak- 
ing the sun their jJUs (Mblah). He taught them a few words, 
saying, 'Ye shall recite these words,' and the words are the 
following: " And they said, 'How is it that these 



1 The entrance from the roof or through the roof is alluded to by 
Kazwint and Ibn al-Athlr ; see Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, p. 40. 

2 This story of the horse is as old as the Zartusht Namah, and is sev- 
eral times retold ; see Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 62-64, and Rosenberg, Le 
Livre de Zoroaster, p. 55. 

3 The Persian text here has Gursliasp. 

4 The text has simply the names Iran and part of Turk, Hind and 
Arab. 

5 The first three virtues are frequently alluded to in the Avesta, and 
the latter two are implied in certain passages of the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures. 

6 The Persian text gives, with variants, the words : asam vahu vahas- 
tam astu / asnd hamai{nam) / yadsdyam yasam and yatd faryu farta 
fardftdr dtaS at fajd fanji fanjak vazdd hanzu babudat vdstdrdn. 
It is manifest that these unintelligible lines are a corruption of the 
two most sacred formulas of Zoroastrianism, the Ashem Vohu and the 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo. In Avestan the Ashem Vohu formula is as follows: 

aSam vohu vahistam astl 
uStd astl ustd ahmdi 
hyat asdi vahistam asam. 
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words (lit. this word) do" not resemble the words of man (lit. of 
anybody)?' He replied: 'As God does not resemble man, so 
likewise his words do not resemble the words of- man,' 

" And he pronounced the . . . man, 1 and every Magian woman 
that is menstruous 2 ( yj ai a- hayiz) unclean ; whatever she wears 
and whatever she puts her hand upon, they shall throw into 
the desert. 3 And they place the dead in the open air in order 
that each one of the elements may go to its center (i. e. original 
source). And the Dakhmah in Which they put the dead they 
must strew with small pieces of iron,' and in each case they 
ought to make a small Dakhmah on the side of that, so that no 
grass may grow. 5 And if grass still appear in the Dakhmah, 
they must abandon the Dakhmah and transfer it elsewhere, and 
they say (the reason for this is) that the earth declines it ; 6 there- 
fore they should not put the dead on the ground, because the 
earth will be defiled, they say, and any product that comes out 
of the earth will be defiled. Moreover, they should not eat 

The first line of this is represented fairly well in the Persian, but the 
introductory Avestan words ustd asti of the second line have nothing 
to represent them in the Persian jargon, although asta hamai(nam) — 
the former being miswritten as asna, for asta — crudely represents Av. 
ustd ahmdi of the original prayer. In the third line we can just recog- 
nize a remnant of the Avestan hyat asai vahiSt»m asam in the obscure 
Persian combination yad [a]sdi(am) (y)asam.. 

The representation of the Yathd Ahu Vairyo formula is even less 
Clear although we can see in a general sort of way how the garbled 
Persian yatd faryu fartd fraraftdr dtas should echo in an imperfect 
manner the original Avestan yafla ahu vairyo af>d ratus, with a faint 
reminiscence of Av. asdt elt haed vayhdiis in the Persian corruption 
at fajd fanji. The errors here, as above, are due partly to mistakes in 
hearing and partly to inaccuracies or blunders in the manuscript trans- 
mission. 

1 Some attribute for the man evidently omitted here. 

2 In translating this entire sentence literally the English style has been 
sacrificed to the Persian idiom. 

3 The import of this injunction is. in accordance with the letter and 
the spirit of the Avesta. 

4 The import of this usage is in harmony with Vd. 6. 46. 

5 This passage is not absolutely clear, but it seem3 to imply that a 
structure (perhaps another wall) shall be built around it to prevent 
forever the grass from encroaching nearer. 

6 Compare the personification of the earth and Spenta Armaiti in the 
Avesta, e.g. Vd. 3. 7-35. 
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bread nor drink wine out of a vessel that is made of clay (of 
the place). 1 

"And since, according to the religion of Zardusht, harmless- 
ness is an obligation, they slaughter no animal; but (lit. and) 
they do eat of what has been slaughtered (by any one) who is 
not of their own religion. 

"The Magi say that Zardusht was Abraham Khalil, and this 
fire that we are burning is the same fire that did not burn 
Abraham. 3 But they speak lies, for Zardusht Hakim is not 
Abraham Khalil. 

" And again the Magi say that God and Iblis are two brothers. 
A thousand years of the world are a cycle of God, and a 
thousand years a cycle of Iblis. 3 But Zardusht did not make 
such a statement because it is far from wisdom. Furthermore, 
Zardusht has said that there is a heaven and a hell and a resur- 
rection ( A^ Hasr) an assembling ( aj JVasr) and a retribu- 
tion and a punishment, also Ahriman and Sarush. ' And (he 
said) ' Sarush comes 6 to me from the presence of God and brings 
me orders from God, and ye must not be deceived by Ahriman, 
but be engaged in goodness.' 6 For that reason Zardusht can 
not have said this word (N.B. made such a statement as above, 
about God and Iblis being two brothers). 

"At the beginning of the Khalafat of the dynasty of Abbas, 
they saw a person on a high dome in Khorasan, to which there 
was no approach nor a ladder. 7 The people marvelled as to 
how she got up on that dome. They asked him, ' Who art 
thou?' He replied, 'Bahzad the Magian, and I have come 
from the presence of God in order to call men to the religion of 

1 The idea of this extreme injunction is to avoid any possibility, of 
defilement through contact with matter that is nasu, according to the 
Avesta. 

2 Shall we refer to Genesis 15, 17? 

3 We have here an allusion, even if incomplete, to the well-known 
millennial doctrine in Zoroastrianism. 

4 All these are well-known Zoroastrian doctrines. For the belief in 
the 'resurrection' (Phi. rlstaxez), and the assembly, see Bundaheshn 
30. 1-33, and compare the references in Jackson, Die iranische Religion, 
in Ordr. iran. Philol. 2, 686. 

5 The original Persian has the plural here. 

6 Cf . Vsp. 15. 1-3. 

' This story seems not to have been recorded elsewhere. 
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Zardusht.' They bi'ought him down from there. In a short 
time three thousand men gathered about him (i. e. followed 
him). The Abu Muslim of .Marv collected an army and came 
and killed Bahzad the Magian." 

The selections given above certainly have an interest for the 
student of Zoroastrianism because they preserve old traditions 
which were current at least six centuries ago, and they date 
back, no doubt, to a period of great antiquity, because many of 
the statements contained in the Persian text have parallels or 
analogues either in the Pahlavi writings or in the Avestan texts 
themselves. 



